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THE ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTOR. 

By Hector Berlioz.* 

(Concluded from page 261 ). 

And now, — should the orchestral conductor give 
the time, standing, or sitting down ? 

If in theatres, where they perform scores of 
immense length, it is very difficult to support the 
fatigue of remaining on foot the whole evening, it is 
none the less true that the orchestral conductor, when 
seated, loses a portion of his power, and cannot give 
free course to his animation, if he possess any. 

Then, should he conduct, reading from a full score, 
or from a first violin part (leader's copy), as is cus- 
tomary in some theatres ? It is evident that he 
should have before him a full score. To conduct, by 
means of a part containing only the principal instru- 
mental coming-in points, the bass, and the melody, 
needlessly demands an effort of memory from the 
conductor, who has not at hand the full score ; and 
exposes him, moreover, if he happen to tell one of 
the performers that he is wrong, whose part he can- 
not examine, to the chance of this latter's replying : 
— " How do you know ?" 

The disposal and grouping of the players and 
chorus-singers comes also within the province of the 
orchestral conductor ; particularly for concerts. It 
is impossible to indicate arbitrarily the best method 
of grouping the assemblage of performers in a theatre 
or concert-room ; the shape and the arrangement of 
the interior of these places, necessarily influences the 
course to be taken in such a case. Let us add, that 
they depend, moreover, upon the number of per- 
formers requiring to be grouped ; and, on some oc- 
casions, upon the style of composition adopted by 
the author whose work is to be performed. 

In general, for concerts, the disposal of the 
orchestra which seems best, is this : — An amphi- 
theatre of eight, or, at the least, five rows is indis- 
pensable. The semicircular form is the best, for this 
amphitheatre. If it be large enough to contain the 
whole orchestra, the entire mass of instrumentalists 
will be disposed along these rows ; the first violins 
in front, on the right, facing the public ; the second 
violins in front on the left ; the violas, in the middle, 
between the two groups of violins ; the flutes, haut- 
boys, clarinets, horns, and bassoons behind the first 
violins ; a double rank of violoncellos and double- 
basses behind the second violins ; the trumpets, cor- 
nets, trombones, and tubas behind the violas ; the 

* A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and Orchestration; con- 
S"j m Exact TaWe "f the Compass, a Detail of the Mechanism, and 
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Instruments; accompanied by Numerous Examples in Score, from the 
•forks of the Greatest Masters, and from some Unpublished Works of the 
Author. New Edition, revised, corrected, augmented by several additional 
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rest of the violoncellos and double-basses behind the 
wooden wind instruments ; the harps in the fore- 
ground, close to the orchestral conductor ; the kettle- 
drums, and other instruments of percussion behind 
or in the centre of the brass instruments; the 
orchestral conductor, turning his back to the public, 
at the base of the orchestra, and near to the foremost 
desks of the first and second violins. 

There should be a horizontal flooring, or stage, 
more or less wide, extending in front of the first rows 
of the amphitheatre. On this flooring the chorus- 
singers should be placed, in form of a fan, turned 
three-quarters towards the public, so that all shall be 
able easily to see the motions of the orchestral con- 
ductor. The_ grouping of the chorus-singers in 
consonance with their respective order of voice, will 
differ, according as the author has written in three, 
four, or six parts. At any rate, the women— sopranos 
and contraltos — should be in front, seated ; the tenors 
standing behind the contraltos; and the basses 
standing behind the sopranos. 

The solo-singers should occupy the centre, and 
foremost part of the front stage ; and should always 
place themselves in such a way as to be able, by 
slightly turning the head, to see the condueting-stick. 
For the rest, I repeat, these indications can be but 
approximative^ they may be, for many reasons, 
modified in various ways. 

At the Conservatoire, in Paris, where the amphi- 
theatre is composed of only four or five rows, not 
circular, and cannot consequently contain the whole 
orchestra, the violins and violas are on the stage ; 
while the basses and wind instruments alone occupy 
the rows ; the chorus is seated on the front of the 
stage, facing the public, and the women sopranos and 
contraltos, turning their backs directly upon the 
orchestral conductor, are under an impossibility of 
ever seeing his motions. Such an arrangement is 
very inconvenient for this portion of the chorus. 

It is everywhere of the greatest consequence that 
the chorus-singers placed on the front of the stage, 
shall occupy a plane somewhat lower than that of 
the violins; otherwise they would considerably 
deaden the sound of these latter. 

For the same reason, if, in front of the orchestra, 
there are not other rows for the choir, it is absolutely 
needful that the women should be seated, and the 
men remain standing up ; in order that the voices 
of the tenors and basses, proceeding from a more 
elevated point than those of the sopranos and con- 
traltos, may come forth freely, and be neither stifled 
nor intercepted. 

When the presence of the chorus-singers in front 
of the orchestra is not necessary, the conductor will 
take care to send them away ; since this large num- 
ber of human bodies injures the sonorousness of the 
instruments. A symphony, performed by an orches- 
tra thus more or less stifled, loses much of its effect. 
There are yet other precautions, relative especially 
to the orchestra, which the conductor may also take, 
to avoid certain defects in performance. The instru- 
ments of percussion, placed, as I have indicated, upon 
one of the last rows of the orchestra, have a tendency 
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to abate the rhythm, and to slacken the time. A 
series of strokes on the long drum struck at regular 
intervals in a quick movement, like the following :■ — 



Allegro. 



ly| hil=r rj b"rt=r^ [-■* *■— 



^a 



will sometimes produce the complete destruction of 
a fine rhythmical progression, by checking the on<- 
■ward bound of the rest of the orchestra, and de- 
stroying the unity. Almost always, the long drum 
player, from want of remarking the original time 
given by the conductor, remains somewhat behind- 
hand in striking his first stroke. This retardment, 
multiplied by the number of strokes which follow 
the first one, soon produces — as may be imagined — 
a rhythmical discrepancy of the most fatal effect. 
The conductor, — all whose efforts are then in vain 
to re-establish unanimity, — has only one thing left 
to do ; which is, to insist that the long drum player 
shall count beforehand the number of strokes to be 
given in the passage in question, and that, knowing 
his part, he shall no longer look into his copy, but 
keep his eyes constantly fixed upon the eonducting- 
stick : by which means, he will at once follow the 
time without the slightest want of precision. 

Another retardment, arising from a different cause, 
frequently takes place in the trumpet-parts ; it is 
when they contain a quick flow of passages such as 
this : — 
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Allt.gr o. 

The trumpet-player, instead of taking breath be" 
fore the first of these three bars, takes breath at their 
commencement, during the quaver-rest A ; and, not 
counting for anything the short time it has taken him 
to breathe, gives nevertheless its whole value to the 
quaver-rest, which thus becomes superadded to the 
value of the first bar. The result of this, is the 
following effect : — 

Allegro. A 
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an effect, the worse, that the final accent, struck at 
the commencement of the third bar by the rest of 
the orchestra, comes a third of the time too slow in 
the trumpets ; and destroys unity in the striking of 
the last chord. 

To obviate this, the conductor must first previously 
warn the players of this inexactness, into which they 
almost all are led to fall unawares ; and then, while 
conducting, must cast a glance towards them at the 
decisive moment, and anticipate a little, by beating 
the first beat of the bar where they come in : it is 
incredible how difficult it is to prevent trumpet- 
players from doubling the value of a quaver-rest 
thus placed. 

When a long accelerando, little by little, is indi- 
cated by the composer, for passing from an allegro 
moderate to a presto, the majority of orchestral 
conductors hurry the time by jerks, instead of 



quickening it equally throughout, by insensible 
onward rate. 

This should be cautiously avoided. The same 
remark applies to the converse proposition. It is 
even still more difficult to slacken smoothly, and 
without checks, a quick time so as to transpose it 
little by little into a slow time. Often, from a desire 
to testify zeal, or from defect of delivery in his mu- 
sical feeling, a conductor demands from his players 
an exaggeration of nice gradations. He compre- 
hends neither the character nor the style of the 
piece. The gradations then become so many ble- 
mishes ; the accents, yells ; the intentions of the 
poor composer are totally disfigured and perverted ; 
while those of the orchestral conductor — however 
politely meant they may be — are none the less inju- 
rious : like the caresses of the Ass in the fable, who 
crushed his master when fondling him. 

And now let us instance many deplorable abuses 
that have obtained in almost all the orchestras of 
Europe ; abuses which reduce composers to despair, 
and which it is the duty of conductors to abolish as 
soon as possible. 

Performers playing stringed instruments, will 
rarely give themselves the trouble to play a tremolo ; 
they substitute for this very characteristic effect, a 
tame repetition of the note, half, and sometimes 
three-quarters slower than the one whence results 
the tremolo : instead of demisemiquavers, they make 
triple or double ones ; and in lieu of producing 
sixty-four notes in a bar in four-time (adagio), they 
produce only thirty-two, or even sixteen. The action 
of the arm necessary for producing a true tremolo, 
demands, doubtless, too great an effort. This 
idleness is intolerable. 

Many double-bass players permit themselves — 
from idleness, also, or from a dread of being unable 
to achieve certain difficulties — to simplify their part. 
This race of simplifiers, be it said, has existed for 
forty years ; but it cannot endure any longer. In 
ancient works, the double-bass parts were extremely 
simple ; therefore there can be no reason to impo- 
verish them still more : those in modern scores are 
rather more difficult, it is true ; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is nothing in them of impossible 
execution; composers, masters of their art, write 
them with care, and as they ought to be executed. 
If it be from idleness that the simplifiers pervert 
them, the energetic orchestral conductor is armed 
with the necessary authority to compel the fulfilment 
of their duty. If it be from incapacity, let him 
dismiss them. It is his best interest to rid himself 
of instrumentalists who cannot play their instrument. 

Flute'-players, accustomed to be above the other 
wind instruments, and not admitting that their part 
can be written below that of clarinets or hautboys, 
frequently transpose entire passages to an octave 
higher. The conductor, if he do not carefully peruse 
his score, if he be not thoroughly acquainted with 
the work he is conducting, or if his ear lack keen- 
ness, will not perceive this strange liberty taken by 
flautists. Nevertheless, multitudes of instances exist ; 
and care should be taken to banish them entirely. 
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It occurs everywhere (I do not say in some 
orchestras only) — it occurs everywhere, I repeat, 
that violinists who have, as is well known, to play 
ten, fifteen, twenty of them, the same part in unison, 
do not count their bars' rest ; and always from idle- 
ness, relying on the others doing it. Whence it 
follows, that scarcely the half of them come in again 
at the right moment ; while the rest still hold their 
instrument under their left arm, and look about them : 
thus the point is greatly weakened, if not entirely 
missed. I invoke the attention and rigour of 
orchestral conductors upon this insufferable habit. 
It is nevertheless so rooted a one, that they will only 
ensure its extirpation by rendering a large number 
of violinists amenable for the fault of a single player ; 
by inflicting a fine, for example, upon a whole row, 
if one of them misses coming-in. Even were this 
fine no more than half-a-crown, as it might be 
inflicted five or six times upon the same individuals 
in the course of one performance, I will answer for 
it that each of the violinists would count his rests, 
and keep watch that his neighbours did the same. 

An orchestra, — the instruments of which are not 
in tune each, and with each other, — is a monstrosity 
the conductor, therefore, should take the greatest 
care that the musicians tune accurately. But this 
operation should not be performed in presence of the 
public : and moreover, every instrumental rumour, — 
every kind of preluding, between the acts, constitutes 
a real offence to all civilized auditors. The bad 
training of an orchestra, and its musical mediocrity, 
is to be inferred from the impertinent noise it makes 
during the periods of quiet, at an Opera or Concert. 

It is also imperative for a conductor not to allow 
clarinet-players to use always the same instrument 
(the clarinet in B\>), without regard to the author's 
indications. Just as if the different clarinets — those 
in D and in A, particularly — had not a special cha 
racter of their own, of which the intelligent com 
poser knows the exact value ; and as if the clarinet 
in A had not moreover a low semitone more than 
the clarinet in Bt>, — the Cj, of excellent effect, 
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only the D, "3/ " on the clarinet in B\>. 

A habit, as vicious, and still more pernicious, has 
crept in since the introduction of horns with cylin- 
ders and pistons, in many orchestras ; it is that of 
playing in open sounds, by means of the new me- 
chanism adapted to the instrument, those notes 
intended by the composer to be produced in closed 
sounds, by means of the right hand within the bell. 
Moreover, the horn-players now-a-days, on account 
of the facility afforded by the pistons or cylinders of 
putting their instrument into different keys, use only 
the horn in F, whatever may be the key indicated 
by the author. This custom gives rise to a host of 
inconveniences, from which the conductor should use 
all his efforts to preserve the works of composers 



who know how to write; for those of others, it must 
be confessed, the disaster is of much less consequence. 

He should also set his face against the economical 
fashion adopted by certain theatres — called lyric — of 
causing the cymbals and the long drum to be played 
by the same performer. The sound of the cymbals 
when attached to the long drum, — as they must be 
to render this economy feasible, — is an ignoble noise, 
fit only for bands at tea-gardens. This custom, 
moreover, leads mediocre composers into the habit 
of never employing one of these instruments without 
the other, and of considering their use as solely con- 
fined to forcible marking of the accented parts of the 
bar. This is an idea fruitful in noisy platitudes ; 
and one that has brought upon us the ridiculous ex- 
cesses beneath which, if there be not a stop put to 
them, dramatic music will sooner or later sink. 

I conclude, by expressing sincere regret at be- 
holding choral and orchestral studies still so badly 
organized. Everywhere, for grand choral and 
instrumental compositions, the system of rehearsals 
in the mass, is maintained, They make all the 
chorus-singers study at once, on the one hand ; and 
all the instrumentalists at once, on the other. De- 
plorable errors, innumerable mistakes, are thus 
committed, — particularly in the intermediate parts ; 
errors which the chorus-master and the conductor do 
not perceive. Once established, these errors dege- 
nerate into habits ; and become part and parcel of 
the execution. 

The hapless chorus-singers, moreover, during their 
studies, such as they are, are by far the worst treated 
of all the performers. Instead of giving them a good 
conductor knowing the times of the different move- 
ments accurately, and proficient in the art of singing, 
to beat the time, and make critical observations ; a 
good pianist, playing^/rom a well-arranged piano- 
forte score, upon a good piano ; and a violinist, to 
play in unison or in octave with the voices each part 
learned alone : instead of these three indispensable 
artists, they commit them (in two-thirds of the lyric 
theatres of Europe) to the superintendence of a 
single man, who has no more idea of the art of con- 
ducting, than of that of singing, generally very little 
of a musician, selected from among the worst pianists 
to be found, or rather who cannot play the pianoforte 
at all, some old superannuated individual, who, seated 
before a battered out-of-tune instrument, tries to 
decipher a dislocated score which he does not know, 
strikes false chords, major when they are minor, or 
vice-versa, and under the pretext of conducting and 
of accompanying by himself, employs his right hand 
in setting the chorus-singers wrong in their time, 
and his left hand in setting them wrongly in tune. 

One might believe oneself in the Dark Ages, upon 
witnessing such an exhibition of Gothish economy. 

A faithful, well-coloured, clever interpretation of 
a modern work, even when confided to artists of a 
high order, can only he obtained, I firmly believe, 
by partial rehearsals. Each part of a chorus should 
be studied singly, until it he thoroughly known, he- 
fore admitting it collectively. The same step should 
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be taken with regard to the orchestra, for a sym- 
phony at all complicated. The violins should first 
be practised alone ; the violas and basses by 
themselves ; the wooden wind instruments (with 
a small hand of stringed instruments, to fill in the 
rests, and accustom the wind instruments to the 
points of re-entrance) ; the brass instruments the 
same ; and very often it is necessary to practise 
alone the instruments of percussion ; and lastly, 
the harps, if they be numerous. The studies, in 
combination, are then far more profitable, and 
more rapid ; and there is then good hope of attain- 
ing a fidelity of interpretation, now, alas, hut 
too rare. 

The performances obtained by the old method 
of study, are merely approaches to achievement ; 
beneath which so very many master-pieces have 
succumbed. The superintending conductor, after 
the butchering of a master, none the less serenely 
lays down his stick with a satisfied smile ; and 
if some few misgivings remain with him as to 
the mode in which he has fulfilled his task, should 
no one venture at the close to dispute its 
accomplishment, he murmurs aside : — " Bah ! vse 
victis !" 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 
By Mary Cowden Clabke. 
(Continued from page 262J 
" For as old Memnon's image, long renown'd 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand 
To certain species of external things 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sounds, or fair-proportioned form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 
To that harmonious movement from without 
jive." — Akenside. 



ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. 

" No poets of any country make such frequent and 
enthusiastic mention of minstrelsy as the English. 
There is scarcely an old poem but abounds with the 
praises of music. Adam Davy, or Davie, of Stratford- 
le-Bow, near London, flourished about 1312. In his 
Life of Alexander, we have several passages like 
this : — 

« Mer[r]y it is in halle to he[a]re the harpe, 
The mynstrall synge, the jogelour carpe' [recite]. 

And again : — 

' Mery is the twynkelyng of the harpour.' 
The fondnes3 of even the most illiterate, to hear tales 
and rhymes, is much dwelt on by Robert de Brunne, 
or Robert Mannyng, ' the first of our vernacular poets 
who is at all readable now.' All rhymes were then 
sung with accompaniment, and generally to the harp. 
So in 1338, when Adam de Orleton, bishop of Win- 
chester, visited his Cathedral Priory of St. Swithin, in 
that city, a minstrel named Herbert was introduced, 
who sang the Song of Colbrond, a Danish Giant, and 
the tale of Queen Emma delivered from the plough- 
shares, or trial by fire, in the hall of the Prior. A 
similar festival was held in this Priory in 1374, when 
similar gestes or tales were sung. Chaucer's Troilus 
and Cresseide, though almost as long as the iEneid, 
was to be ' redde, or else songe,' and Warton has 
printed a portion of the Life of St. Swithin from a 
manuscript, with points and accents inserted, both 
over the words and dividing the line, evidently for the 
purposes of singing or recitation (History of English 
Poetry, vol. i., p. 15, 1840). We have probably by 
far more tunes that are fitted for the recitation of such 
lengthy stories than exist in any other country." — 
From Mr. W. Chappell's complete and every way 
admirable tuork upon English Minstrelsy. 
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" Memnon, the Ethiop King, 
Whose statue turns a harper once a day." 



-Byron. 



" Great Memnon, that long sitting by 
In seeming idleness, with stony eye, 
Sang at the morning's touch, like poetry." 

Leigh Hunt. 



" Thy skill, Arion ! 
Could humanise the creatures of the sea. 
Where men were monsters. A last grace ho craves, 
Leave for one chant ; — the dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o'er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round. 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 
'Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 
So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night." — Wordsworth. 
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1 Then was there heard a most celestial sound 
Of dainty music, which did next ensue 

Before the spouse : that was Arion crown'd ; 
Who playing on his harp unto him drew 
The ears and hearts of all that goodly crew ; 

That even yet the dolphin, which him bore 
Through the JEgean seas from pirate's view, 

Stood still by him astonished at his lore, 

And all the raging seas for joy forgot to roar." 

Spenser. 



" When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook : 

Divinely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close." 

Milton. 



Note.— In the last No. of Mas. Times, the extracts from Chaucer 
and Leigh Hunt were transposed in printing ; so that the reference 
to the sea-fight, meant for the former, seemed to usher in the latter- 



